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Preface 


by 

Jacqueline  Hallo 

I  am  the  child  of  a  Holocaust  survivor.  My  Mother, 
Edith  S.  Hallo,  was  a  Dutch  Jew  who  survived  World  War  II  by 
hiding  on  a  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Netherlands.  Her 
story  is  an  important  and  engrossing  one,  but  it  its  her  spirit 
and  her  life  that  is  vital  to  recount. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  living  in  the  same  town  as  my 
maternal  grandparents  from  the  age  of  twelve.  I  have  vivid 
memories  of  my  mother  and  her  parents  discussing  their  war 
experiences  over  weekly  Shabbat  family  dinners,  holidays,  and 
important  personal  dates  connected  to  the  war  years.  I  remember 
listening  to  their  stories  and  being  mesmerized  by  the  intrigue, 
the  danger,  and  the  intensity  of  their  daily  experiences  during 
the  war.  I  never  felt  afraid  while  I  listened  to  them  talk  and  I 
never  felt  any  hatred  or  bitterness  emanating  from  them  when  they 
described  the  drastic  changes  in  their  lives  as  their  existence 
as  assimilated  Dutch  Jews  was  turned  upside  down  and  changed 
forever . 
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This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  my  mother  had  the  most 
generous  and  loving  spirit.  She  could  walk  into  any  room  and  fill 
it  with  warmth  and  affection.  She  enjoyed  life  to  the  fullest  and 
her  sense  of  se;f  was  strong  and  unbreakable.  She  had  certainly 
learned  that  from  her  parents,  particularly  her  father,  and  that 
positive  attitude  stood  her  well  throughout  her  life,  especially 
during  her  valiant  struggle  against  cancer. 

I  am  a  social  studies  teacher  at  the  middle  school 
level  and  I  remember  during  a  job  interview  for  my  first  major 
teaching  position  over  ten  years  ago,  the  principal  of  my  school 
asked  me:  "Who  are  your  heroes  and  why?"  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  and  answered:  "My  mother  and  my  grand  *  parents . "  They 
managed  to  survive  the  Holocaust  through  thoughtful  planning  and 
good  fortune  but,  most  importantly,  they  refused  to  let 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  the  ugliness  of  that  experience  color 
their  futures. 

My  mother  and  father  taught  me  to  look  for  what  is  good 
in  life  and  to  hard  to  change  what  is  not  right.  It  is  with  that 
motto  in  mind  that  entered  the  teaching  profession  and  have 
worked  toward  educating  young  people  to  learn  tolerance  and 
respect  for  others.  My  mother  often  came  to  speak  to  my  students 
during  our  study  of  World  War  II,  and  the  overwhelming  lesson 
that  she  passed  on  to  the  students  was  one  of  hope. 
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It 

is  my 

hope 

to 

others  as 

it  has  to 

of 

her  spirit 

will 

live 

that  her  story  will 
me.  In  this  way,  her 
on  forever. 


serve  as  i 
voice  and 


Newton,  Massachusetts 
October  2000. 


nspiration 
the  power 
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introduction 


Here  I  am  sitting  in  my  leisure  home  in  Lakeridge, 
Connecticut,  enjoying  the  sound  of  birds  twittering  in  the  trees, 
the  sights  of  chipmunks  running  through  the  grass,  the  play  of 
sunlight  on  the  trees  and  their  leaves.  I  realize  what  a  blessing 
it  is  to  enjoy  a  reprieve  from  the  illness  which  has  dominated  my 
life  for  15  years.  Once  before  I  had  feelings  of  elation  on  this 
scale:  when  I  was  liberated  by  the  Canadians  in  1945  after  2  1/2 
years  (more  precisely  32  months,  or  958  days)  in  hiding  from  the 
Nazis  in  the  Netherlands.  Reflecting  on  my  experiences  as  a 
cancer  patient  in  adult  life  and  as  a  child  survivor  of  the 


Holocaust,  I  have 


found  many  parallels  in  these 


two 


experiences.  In  what  follows,  I  want  to  express  my  feelings 
about  fighting  for  survival  in  both  cases,  as  well  as  learning 
how  to  cope  with  two  sets  of  circumstances  both  equally  difficult 
to  measure  or  describe  and  sometimes  thought  of  as  unique  and 
incomparable . 


Yet  a  comparison  between  the  two  can  be  valid  if 
described  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  survived  both 
experiences.  If  valid  it  can  throw  new  light  on  both,  and  help  to 
justify  yet  another  personal  memoir  to  add  to  the  many  others 
which  have  dealt  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  traumas.  The 
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trauma  of  the  West  European  Jews  who  spent  the  war  years  in 
hiding  has  not  been  dealt  with  as  extensively  as  that  of  the  East 
European  Jews,  the  majority  of  whom  ended  in  concentration  camps. 
Their  experience,  too,  has  been  described  as  indescribable  and 
incomparable,  though  useful  comparative  pathology  could  perhaps 
be  suggested  with  the  life  of  a  child  in  a  family  of  psychopaths. 
Such  a  child  is  in  the  total  power  of  parents  who  are  completely 
erratic  and  unpredictable  in  their  own  behavior  and  in  their 
responses  to  the  child’s  behavior,  so  that  life  must  be  lived 
outside  any  familiar  rules.  Certainly  this  comparison  helps 
underline  the  contrast  with  the  Western  European  Holocaust 
experience,  where  the  familiar  rules  continued  to  operate.  Indeed 
they  were  enforced  all  the  more  severely  -  though  adherence  to 
them  could  prove  fatal.  The  fact,  for  example,  that  every  Jew 
was  required  to  be  registered,  and  most  met  this  requirement, 
made  it  extremely  easy  for  the  Germans  to  round  them  up  whenever 
they  pleased. 

Anne  Frank  has  become  the  paradigm  of  the  experience  of 
the  Western  European  Jewish  girl  in  the  Holocaust.  Born  in 
Germany,  fleeing  to  Holland  with  her  family,  hiding  in  the  loft 
of  her  father's  warehouse  in  Amsterdam,  provided  for  by  friendly 
Gentiles  at  considerable  risk  to  themselves,  but  then  betrayed 
by  hostile  Gentiles,  sent  to  Westerbork,  the  Dutch  transit  camp, 
and  from  there  to  Auschwitz  with  her  family  and  fellow- 
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onderduiker s ,  and  finally  to  Bergen-Belsen  with  her  sister,  both 
struck  down  in  that  concentrat ion  camp  by  malnutrition  and 
disease,  survived  only  by  her  father,  and  immortalized  in  the 
diary  which  she  kept  and  he  recovered  and  published  -  all  the 
world  now  knows  her  story  in  outline  or  in  detail.  Why  then 
another  one? 


On  the  surface,  my  story  may  seem  to  offer  many 
parallels  to  that  of  Anne  Frank:  we  went  into  hiding  at  almost 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  country,  at  virtually  the  same  age. 
We  were  both  girls  at  the  threshold  of  adolescence,  with  an  older 
sister,  and  loving  parents.  But  there  were  also  profound 
differences  in  our  experiences.  First  and  foremost,  I  survived  my 
experience.  Beyond  that,  she  lived  the  semblance  of  a  normal  life 
in  an  urban  environment  surrounded  by  several  congenial  families 
and  provided  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  normal  amenities, 
while  I  was  injected  into  a  farm  family  a  world  apart  from  the 
culture  I  had  grown  up  in.  This  then  is  the  story  of  an 
interrupted  childhood  -  a  struggle  for  survival  in  an  alien 
environment  and  its  parallel  in  adulthood. 


Chapter  1: 


The  War  Begins 


the 


Let  me  give 


war .  I  was 


you  some 
born  on 


background  about  my  life  before 
May  27,  1928,  in  Leeuwarden, 
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Netherlands.  I  had  one  sister,  Renee,  who  was  almost  four  years 


older  than  I .  I  had  wonderful  parents  and  also  grandparents  whom 
I  remember  rather  vividly.  My  grandmother  on  my  mother's  side  was 
quite  religious  and  went  to  synagogue  almost  every  Saturday 
morning.  My  grandfather  was  not  religious  at  all.  Also  my 
father's  parents  did  not  observe  their  religion.  My  maternal 
grandparents  lived  in  Leeuwarden  and  my  paternal  grandparents  in 
Groningen.  My  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  tires  and  had  a 
factory  in  Leeuwarden.  I  had  a  wonderful  childhood,  quiet,  sporty 
and  serene,  with  lots  of  friends.  There  were  wonderful  summer 
vacations  with  my  mother's  sister  and  family  on  the  Dutch 
seashore . 


All  this  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  1939.  The  Germans 
invaded  Poland  and  Adolf  Hitler  was  on  the  war  path.  My  father, 
sister,  and  I  had  gone  to  Knocke-Zoute  on  the  Belgian  seashore. 
On  August  28,  my  mother  called  from  Holland  to  warn  us  that  there 
was  talk  about  mobilization  and  that  it  was  urgent  to  come  home 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  of  course  did  this  and  indeed  Holland 
mobilized  its  army  in  preparation  for  what  might  happen  across 
the  German  border. 


reach  us. 
on  May  10, 
the  early 


At  first  we  did 
"It  can't  happpen 
1940,  the  Germans 
morning  hours,  on 


not  accept  the  fact  that  war  could 
here"  -  it  will  not  happen  here.  But 
invaded  the  Netherlands.  It  was  in 
a  Friday.  We  were  still  in  bed  when 
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we  heard  airplanes  flying  over  our  house  and  became  very 
suspicious.  My  father  checked  it  all  out  and  returned  with  the 


news  that  Hitler  had  invaded  Holland.  The  German  army  overran 
Holland  in  four  days  and  we  capitulated  to  the  Germans  (May  14, 
1940).  Our  queen  fled  to  England  and  established  a  government  in 
exile.  The  Germans  occupied  the  Netherlands  for  five  years,  from 
May  1940  to  April  1945  or,  in  some  areas.  May  1945.  Nowhere  in 
Western  Europe  was  the  Final  Solution  reached  at  the  Wannsee 
Conference  of  January  1942  enforced  so  ruthlessly  and 
effectively.  Before  the  war,  Holland’s  120,000  Jews  represented 
some  1.5%  of  the  total  population  of  over  eight  million;  by  some 
estimates,  more  than  three-fourths  of  them,  from  90,000  to 
105,  000,  were  exterminated.  Of  those  that  went  into  hiding,  less 
than  a  third,  some  7000  Jews  in  all,  survived. 


In  February  1941,  a  general  strike  in  Amsterdam 
protested  the  first  round-up  of  Jews,  but  it  was  broken  up  by 
harsh  Nazi  counter-measures.  Dutch  resistance  grew  slowly,  faced 
as  it  was  by  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  army,  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  Nazi  occupation,  the  existence  of  a  growing  Dutch  Nazi 
party,  and  the  ever-present  danger  of  informers  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Resistance  itself.  Not  till  1943  did  anti-Nazi 
organizations  begin  widespread  effective  resistance.  By  then  it 
was  too  late  for  most  of  Holland's  Jews.  My  survival  and  that  of 
my  immediate  family  owed  less  to  the  Resistance  than  to  personal 
contacts  with  helpful  non-Jews,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
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Res  is tance . 


At  the  time  of  the  German  invasion,  my  parents,  Jacques 
and  Lena  Pinto,  and  their  two  daughters  Renee  and  myself,  lived 
in  Leeuvarden,  a  city  of  some  180,000  inhabitants,  and  capital  of 
the  northern  province  of  Friesland.  Friesland  boasted  an  ancient 
culture,  complete  with  a  language  of  its  own  still  spoken  widely 
in  the  rural  portions  of  the  province,  a  one-time  university  at 
Franeker,  and  contacts  with  the  Frisians  of  northwestern  Germany 
and  southern  Denmark.  The  Nazis  attempted  to  appeal  to  the 
suppressed  '’nationalistic"  sentiments  of  the  Dutch  Frisians  in 
order  to  try  to  weaken  their  loyalties  to  the  rest  of  the 
Netherlands.  To  some  extent  they  succeeded,  as  the  movement  to 
restore  Frisian  as  a  second  language  in  the  province  of  Friesland 
attests  to  this  day. 


My  mother  was  Leentje  (later  Lena)  van  der  Woude.  Her 
family  had  lived  in  Leeuwarden  for  generations.  Her  father  ran  a 
successful  meat  market.  My  father,  Jacques  Pinto,  came  from  the 
village  of  Winschoten  in  the  province  of  Groningen  which  lies 
between  Friesland  and  Germany.  There  his  father  was  a  cattle- 
dealer,  and  my  father  early  learned  a  love  of  animals.  He 
developed  an  uncanny  ability  to  assess  the  weight  and  value  of 
cattle  "on  the  hoof"  -  a  valuable  talent  in  the  business.  As  the 
eldest  son  he  had  to  join  his  father  in  the  business,  even  though 
his  true  ambition  was  to  study  veterinary  medicine.  (His  younger 
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sister  Sophie,  was  allowed  to  study  medicine,  and  as  "Fie” 
Velleman  became  an  eminently  successful  ear  nose  and  throat 
specialist  in  Amsterdam.) 

After  their  marriage  in  1920,  my  parents  settled  in 
Leeuwarden.  For  some  time  my  father  continued  in  the  cattle 
business,  travelling  to  Germany,  France  and  other  countries.  On 
Friday  mornings,  he  could  always  be  found  on  the  local  cattle- 
market,  conveniently  located  in  front  of  their  house.  There  was 
hardly  a  local  farmer  that  he  did  not  personally  know  from  his 
trips  deep  into  the  Frisian  farm  country  to  buy  the  prized 
Frisian  Holsteins  for  sale  abroad.  But  a  particularly  virulent 
outbreak  of  the  dreaded  foot-and-mouth  disease  closed  all  foreign 
markets  to  Dutch  cattle.  With  characteristic  determination,  my 
parents  decided  to  change  course.  Together  they  established  a 
factory  for  recapping  tires,  converting  the  first  floor  of  their 
residence  for  this  purpose.  Beginning  with  bicycle  and  automobile 
tires,  they  soon  became  so  successful  that  they  took  on  airplane 
tires  as  well.  By  the  1930’s,  these  had  become  their  specialty. 


As  war  approached,  my  parents  discussed  fleeing  to 
England.  My  father  was  reluctant  to  abandon  his  tire-factory  and 
recapping  business,  painstakingly  built  up  over  the  preceding 
years.  Nevertheless,  my  mother  arranged  a  warning  system  which 
might  still  give  us  a  chance  to  escape.  Eddie,  a  friend  of 
Renee's  who  had  been  mobilized  for  active  duty  in  the  Dutch  army. 
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called  before  his  unit  moved  from  camp.  He  said  "Mrs. Pinto,  we 
are  moving,  we  are  going  to  the  west."  (Mevrouw  Pinto,  wij  gaan 
verhuizen,  wij  gaan  naar  het  westen  van  het  land.)  Decoded,  the 
message  was  a  signal  that  war  was  expected  in  two  days. 

At  the  last  minute,  we  made  our  way  toward  the  North 
Sea  coast.  My  father  took  the  car  out  of  the  garage,  and  we  were 
on  our  way  to  Ijmuiden.  In  order  to  get  there,  we  had  to  pass 
what  seemed  like  the  whole  Dutch  army  on  the  Afsluitdijk  -  the 
great  dam  which  closed  the  Ijsselmeer  off  from  the  North  Sea. 
German  planes  were  flying  low  overhead,  and  we  frequently  had  to 
stop,  throw  ourselves  into  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
lie  there  flat  so  as  not  to  become  targets.  It  took  hours  before 
we  arrive  at  our  destination  in  North  Holland.  There,  two  British 
destroyers  stood  offshore,  embarking  foreign  refugees  -  Poles, 
Canadians,  and  other  foreign  nationals  trapped  by  the  invasion. 
Dutch  soldiers  kept  strict  order  and  everyone  had  to  keep  his 
passport  held  high  and  visible.  During  the  night,  German  planes 
bombed  the  area  and  my  mother  found  herself  sheltering  in  the 
dirt  beside  a  fallen  tree  with  another  woman.  She  said  she  was 
Jewish  too,  but  she  had  a  Canadian  passport,  and  was  sure  to  be 
evacuated.  She  was  shocked  to  think  that  the  British  would  refuse 
to  evacuate  the  Dutch  citizens  there.  No,  she  insisted,  the 
destroyers  were  quite  empty  and  would  certainly  rescue  the  Dutch, 
many  of  them  Jewish,  now  at  the  coast.  She  was  wrong.  The  ships 
picked  up  only  a  few  foreign  nationals  and  sailed,  leaving  behind 
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those  with  Dutch  passports. 


My  father  then  tried  to  persuade  fishermen  or  anyone 
else  with  boats  of  their  own  to  accept  large  money  payments  in 
order  to  bring  us  across  the  Channel.  But  he  found  none  able  or 


willing  to 

do  so.  The 

Germans 

had  mined  the 

Channe 1 , 

and  their 

Messerschmidt  fighter 

planes 

were 

strafing 

any 

boats  that 

ventured 

past  the  mines.  So  we 

were 

forced 

to 

turn 

around  and 

drive  back 

to  Leeuwarden. 

Under  the 

German 

occupat 

ion. 

the 

Dut 

ch  puppet 

government 

was  headed 

by  Seyss- 

I nquar t 

,  the 

most 

vie 

ious  person 

the  Nazis 

could  have 

imposed 

on  Hoi 

land  . 

The 

Dut 

ch  National 

Social ist 

party  (NSB) 

was  trans 

formed 

from  a 

banned  a 

nd  abhorred 

fringe  movement  to  the 

status 

of  the 

most 

favored 

party.  Its 

membership 

doubled  to  50,000,  th 

ough  it 

gained  little 

in  popular 

approval.  Most  Dutchmen  despised  the  "NSB'ers"  and  considered 
them  traitors.  As  a  result,  and  owing  to  their  pre-war  illegal 
status,  many  NSB  members  did  not  reveal  their  true  colors. 

This  was  notably  the  case  with  Leo  Dekker  and  his  family. 

The  Dekkers  were  close  friends  of  my  family.  Their 
daughter  Meta  was  my  sister  Renee's  best  friend.  Mr.  Dekker  was 
an  executive  of  a  paper  manufacturing  firm.  When  my  grandmother 
moved  out  of  her  house  on  the  Leeuwr ikple in  in  April  1940,  the 
Dekkers  rented  it  from  us  for  themselves.  In  the  early  months  of 
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the  Occupation,  my  parents  often  went  there  and  listened  to  the 
broadcasts  from  London,  either  by  the  BBC  or  by  Radio  Oranje,  the 


broadcasting  arm  of  the  Dutch  government  in  exile.  One  night, 
after  listening  to  the  broadcast  from  England,  my  mother  noticed 
a  model  of  a  Messer schmidt  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  asked  what  it 
was  doing  there.  To  her  complete  surprise,  Mrs.  Dekker  answered, 
"Didn't  you  know?  Leo  and  I  are  NSB'ers."  My  mother,  shaken  by 
the  news,  replied  that  of  course  they  couldn't  see  the  Dekker 
family  any  more.  The  Dekkers  protested  that  they  were  not 
"Jew-haters"  and  that  it  should  make  "no  difference  to  our 
friendship."  My  parents  recalled  that  Dekker's  principal 
explanation  for  his  party  allegiance  arose  from  his  observation, 
years  earlier  in  Germany,  of  National  Socialism's  strong  stance 
in  controlling  labor  disputes.  My  parents  and  the  Dekkers  parted 
without  rancor,  it  seems,  but  had  no  more  to  do  with  each  other. 
Of  course,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  force  them  to  vacate 
my  grandmother's  house,  and  folly  to  try. 


The  first  year  of  the  Occupation  was  not  the  worst,  but 
slowly  the  Germans  put  restrictions  on  the  Jews  and  hampered  our 
daily  routine.  Let  me  just  mention  a  few  of  the  disabilities 
inflicted  on  us.  One  of  the  first  decrees  was  that  we  had  to 
wear  the  Star  of  David  with  the  word  "Jood,"  the  Dutch  word  for 
Jew  (pronounced  like  yoat ) ,  in  the  middle.  Of  course  this 
immediately  made  it  very  uncomfortable  for  us  to  appear  on  the 
street.  Every  German  soldier  stared  at  you,  and  many  Dutchmen 
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asked  why  are  you  wearing  the  David  Star.  Until  then  they  had  not 
been  conscious  of  the  Jewishness  of  many  of  their  countrymen  -  a 
sign  of  the  small  role  of  anti-Semitism  in  Holland.  (Another 
sign  to  the  same  effect  was  that  those  who  did  know  doffed  their 
hats  to  my  mother  as  a  sign  of  respect  when  they  saw  the  star.) 
Of  course  there  were  some  Nazi  sympathizers  among  the  Dutch,  the 
so-called  NSB'ers. 

One  of  the  first  measures  taken  by  the  Occupation 
government  was  the  plundering  of  Jewish  bank  accounts  and 
securities.  The  former  were  simply  confiscated.  The  bank 
telephoned  my  mother  to  come  there  and  open  the  vault  boxes  for 
which  she  was  responsible,  her  own  and  her  mother's  included. 
Despite  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  bank  staff,  from  teller 
to  president,  no  warning  had  been  delivered  and  SS  men  already 
patrolled  the  bank.  My  mother  opened  the  family  boxes  in  the 
presence  of  the  bank  officers  and  the  SS.  The  SS  took  virtually 
everything  -  gold,  jewels,  certificates  -  declining  only 
occasional  items  with  an  "You  can  keep  that,  it  won't  bring 
much."  The  SS  asserted  that  everything  would  be  returned  or 
refunded  "after  the  war  is  over"  but  they  gave  no  receipts. 

The  Nazis  moved  to  confiscate  all  Jewish  businesses  as 
well.  My  father's  tire  manufacturing  firm  obviously  produced 
critical  material.  First,  he  was  ordered  to  send  all  his  tires  to 
the  Amsterdam  Re i f enlager ,  the  central  depot  for  tires.  None  of 
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these  were  ever  paid  for.  He  heard  the  same  "after  the  war" 
refrain.  In  late  1940,  he  was  prohibited  from  entering  the 
factory  at  all.  The  factory  occupied  the  lower  floors  of  a  tall 
house  on  the  Veemar kt ,  the  site  of  the  weekly  market  in  cattle, 
and  our  family  lived  on  the  upper  floors.  Of  necessity,  we  had  to 
conclude  an  agreement  with  the  shop  chief,  Lindeman.  Two 
contracts  were  drawn  up  and  signed.  One  declared  the  business 
sold  to  Lindeman,  a  non-Jew.  The  second  provided  that  after  the 
war,  ownership  of  the  firm  would  revert  to  us.  The  second 
contract  was  hidden  by  the  lawyer  among  his  law  books.  Although 
my  father  was  not  aware  of  it  till  after  the  war,  this  lawyer 
worked  in  the  i  1 lega 1 i te ,  as  the  resistance  was  known, and  was 
later  arrested  and  held  in  detention. 


Some  time  after  my  father  was  prohibited  from  entering 
the  factory,  a  client  insisted  on  seeing  when  he  found  that  he 
lived  upstairs.  Reluctantly,  he  agreed  to  see  the  client.  Not 
five  minutes  later,  an  SS  officer  stormed  in,  furious  at  this 
breech  of  the  rules.  "Was  macht  der  Jude  hier?"  (What  is  this  Jew 
doing  here?)  He  threatened  my  father  with  deportation  but  was 
satisfied  with  assurances  that  the  infringement  would  never 
recur.  After  this  very  close  call,  my  father  confined  himself  to 


work  in 

a 

bicycle 

tire  repair 

shop 

he  had 

set 

up 

upsta i r s . 

Business 

was  brisk 

and  he  did 

sneak 

down 

to  the 

factory  for 

suppl ies 

at 

night , 

moving  in  the 

dark  si 

nee  he  knew 

the 

layout  so 

well. 
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Next,  the  Germans  ordered  all  the  Jews  to  register.  I 
must  say  that  we  all  went  to  the  town  hall  -  like  sheep  -  to  do 
so.  In  this  way,  we  ourselves  helped  the  Germans  to  organize 
their  "razzias"  (raids  or  roundups)  later  on  because  we  were 
listed  by  name  and  address.  In  a  small  city  like  Leeuwarden,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  registering.  The  Jews  were  known  to  all, 
informers  and  NSB'ers  included.  When  my  mother  went  to  register 
at  City  Hall  -  where  she  herself  had  at  one  time  worked  -  the 
Dutch  officials  working  there  protested  that  she  shouldn't 
register.  She  didn't  look  Jewish,  they  said,  nor  was  her  maiden 
name,  van  der  Woude,  a  jewish  sounding  name.  But  everyone  in  town 
knew  that  she  was  Jewish  and  she  could  not  hide  from  informers. 
She  would  be  discovered  and  then  it  would  be  worse  for  her.  The 
officials  sighed  and  agreed  and  she  registered. 


Within  days  of  the  invasion,  we  had  had  to  hand  in  our 
valuables,  beginning  with  gold,  silver,  diamonds  and  the  contents 
of  our  safe  deposit  boxes  and  bank  accounts.  Now  our  radios  and 
bicycles  were  also  confiscated,  thus  depriving  us  of  our  only 
mode  of  communication  and  transportat ion  respectively. 
(Telephones  were  confiscated  shortly  after.)  We  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  our  non-Jewish  friends,  although  they  were  allowed  to 

the  evening.  All  Jews  had  to 


visit  us  until  eight  o'clock  in 
observe  an  eight  o'clock  curfew, 
hotels,  restaurants,  parks,  and 
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We  were  not  permitted  access  to 
the  waiting  rooms  of  railroad 


stations.  Train  travel  requi 
allowed  to  sit  down.  In  addi 
the  stores  except  between  3 
the  growing  shortages  of  f 
would  be  mostly  empty  by  the 
in  the  community,  were  us 
specially  saved  for  them  by 
favored  Jewish  customers, 
slipped  into  their  shopping 
all  and  bakery  dealings  we 
extra  bread  rations. 


red  a  special  pass,  and  we  were  not 
tion,  we  were  not  permitted  to  go  to 
:00  and  5:00  in  the  afternoon;  given 
ood,  it  was  clear  that  the  shelves 
n  though  my  parents,  being  well  known 
ually  able  to  get  some  merchandise 
the  store  owners.  For  them  and  other 
this  merchandise  was  surreptitiously 
bags.  Bread  was  rationed  equally  for 
re  strictly  black-market  -  cash  for 


As  the  noose  of  discriminatory  regulations  tightened 
around  Holland’s  jews,  my  parents  began  to  take  precautions  to 
save  what  they  could  of  their  belongings.  They  sent  much  of  the 
furnishings,  silver,  paintings  and  other  valuables  from  their 
house,  entrusting  it  to  various  people  for  safekeeping.  Despite 
the  strain  in  the  friendship  with  the  Dekkers,  their  daughter 
still  visited  on  occasion.  My  mother  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
the  family,  including  the  children  who  were  members  of  the 
Hitler  youth.  On  one  visit,  Meta  pushed  her  way  inside  before  my 
mother  could  stop  her.  Right  away  she  remarked  how  empty  the 
rooms  looked  as  she  noticed  all  the  missing  items.  My  father 
feared  that  her  visit  had  put  him  in  jeopardy.  He  borrowed  a 
bicycle  (Jews  were  no  longer  allowed  to  own  them)  and  rode  to  a 


farmer  friend's  house.  The  farmer  let  him  hide  there  for  a  few 
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days  until  he  thought  that  the  danger  had  passed. 


For  me,  the  most  difficult  limitation  was  not  to  be 
able  to  go  to  school.  I  was  twelve  years  old,  a  first  year  high 
school  student  at  that  time.  In  order  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  we  founded  a  Jewish  high  school  with  forty  children 
taught  by  Jewish  teachers  who  likewise  had  been  dismissed  from 
their  positions  in  the  public  high  schools.  My  sister  was  our 
English  teacher;  she  was  a  law  student  at  the  University  of 
Groningen  but  was  not  allowed  to  study  there  any  longer.  The 
limitations  on  our  lives  were  thus  increasing,  and  to  survive 
became  an  art. 

Early  in  1942,  Parents  received  word  from  the 
professor-doctor  that  Lena's  mother  was  dying  at  the  Joodse 
Invaliden  (the  Jewish  Old  Age  Home)  in  Amsterdam.  They  had  to  get 
special  permission  from  the  SS  to  take  the  train  from  Leeuwarden. 
It  had  to  be  the  6:00  AM  train  and  they  had  to  be  back  with  the 
train  arriving  in  Leeuwarden  at  8:00  PM.  That  left  just  half  an 
hour  to  visit  Oma  (my  grandmother),  since  in  Amsterdam  they  had 
to  go  on  foot  all  the  way  from  the  railroad  station  to  the 
Invaliden.  They  were  not  allowed  to  take  a  tram,  bus  or  taxi.  On 
the  train  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down.  (On  another 
occasion,  a  man  offered  mother  his  seat  from  Amersfoort  to 
Amsterdam,  saying:  "I  can  tell  by  your  voice  that  you're  Jewish  - 
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and  not  that  young  any  more."  But  mother  declined  the  offer  with 
thanks,  saying  it  would  only  get  both  him  and  her  into  trouble. 
She  was  of  course  already  wearing  the  Jewish  Star.) 

At  the  station  in  Amsterdam,  they  were  met  by  Oom 
(Uncle)  Herman  and  Piet.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Invaliden,  the 
Professor  told  them  that  Oma  was  a  little  better.  Mother  said: 
"We'll  never  get  another  chance  to  see  her  -  the  SS  warned  us 
that  this  would  be  our  last  one.  We'll  say  goodbye  to  her  now." 
Oma  was  perfectly  alert  and  knew  what  was  up.  They  had  some  tea 
and  then  walked  back  with  just  enough  time  to  make  the  train.  In 
front  of  the  station  they  encountered  German  soldiers  (not  SS) 
and  held  up  their  passports,  both  their  regular  ones  and  the 
special  little  passport  for  the  trip,  as  they  had  been  cautioned 
to  do  (and  as  they  had  done  on  arrival  too).  Inside  the  station 
there  were  so  many  Nazi  uniforms  that  Parents  persuaded  Oom 
Herman  and  Piet  to  turn  back  and  not  to  see  them  off.  They  said 
goodbye  to  them  too  and  never  saw  Herman  again.  (Piet  survived 
the  war.)  Herman  was  picked  up  by  the  SS  along  with  his  two 
children.  His  wife  had  by  then  taken  her  own  life  by  turning  on 
the  gas  in  their  apartment  upstairs  while  the  men  and  boys  were 
downstairs  at  the  Slagers.  Herman  was  first  taken  to  prison  and 
then  to  Treblinka. 

Chapter  2:  Going  Underground 
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The  Germans  began  to  conduct  surprise  raids 
("razzia's"),  picking  up  Jews  from  their  houses  and  deporting 
them.  Back  in  Leeuvarden,  one  Saturday  morning  in  April  1942, 
they  demanded  ten  men  to  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported  on 
the  pretext  of  retribution  for  an  act  of  vandalism.  Supposedly,  a 
sign  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  parks,  saying"Jews  forbidden" 
had  been  pulled  down.  A  friend  of  my  parents  saw  the  SS  going 
from  door  to  door  and  called  to  warn  my  father.  Again,  he 
borrowed  a  bike  and  rode  away  to  a  farm  to  hide.  My  mother  gave 


some 

food 

to 

Eddie  and 

he  rode 

there  to  deliver 

i  t 

and  to  make 

sure 

that 

my 

father  had 

made  it 

safely  out  of  town. 

After  a  few 

days , 

he 

returned  from 

hiding 

.  But  the  danger 

was 

obviously 

increasing . 

The  day  of  the  raid,  Renee  had  gone  to  warn  a  cousin  of 
the  danger.  He  got  away  safely  but  his  mother  fell  dead  with  a 
heart  attack  from  the  fright.  The  funeral  presented  additional 
problems.  The  dead  woman's  husband  was  afraid  to  use  the  phone  to 
call  the  relatives  together  for  the  funeral,  knowing  that  the 
phones  of  jews  were  tapped.  My  mother,  however,  made  the  calls, 
only  insisting  that  "heren  sein  niet  welkom"  (men  are  not 
welcome).  One  male  relative  came  anyway;  as  he  said,  his  wife  was 
dead,  he  had  no  children,  he  didn't  care  about  the  Germans. 

Leo  Dekker,  the  NSB'er  who  continued  to  ne  friendly  to 
my  family,  came  by  sometime  afterward  to  assure  my  parents  that 
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they  were  safe.  He  had 


himself  gone  to  the  SS  and  has  my  father 


listed  as  "heel  goed"  (very  good),  so  that  he  was  not  to  worry 
about  being  picked  up  in  a  raid.  But  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
the  Germans  called  for  Jewish  men  of  working  age  to  report  for 
transportation  to  work  in  Germany.  Since  the  call-up  was 
ostensibly  for  "labor,"  the  men  were  given  a  medical  examination 
f^before  reporting  to  Westerbork,  the  transit  camp  in  Holland. 
When  rumors  of  the  impending  deportation  came,  my  father  went  to 
Amsterdam  where  he  was  "examined"  by  a  doctor  known  to  his 
sister,  herself  a  doctor.  He  received  a  certificate  stating  that 
his  heart  had  been  badly  weakened  by  years  of  athletics  -  he  had 
been  an  active  soccer  player  on  the  semi-professional  Jewish 
soccer  team  of  his  native  town  of  Winschoten,  and  others.  Soon 
after  returning  to  Leeuwarden,  he  was  called  to  a  morning 
examination.  The  doctor  involved  was  a  known  collaborator 
(NSB'er),  but  his  brother  happened  to  have  been  a  client  of  my 
father.  He  accepted  the  certificate  of  the  Amsterdam  doctor  and 
rejected  my  father  for  labor  service.  In  the  afternoon,  no  one 
failed  the  examination  because  the  SS  ordered  the  doctors  to 
"Pass  them  all." 


My  parents  decided  to  try  once  more  to  escape,  this 
time  to  Switzerland.  Due  to  the  many  contacts  my  father  had,  we 


were  able  to  hook  up  with  the  Dutch  underground 


or  so  we 


thought.  We  had  to  pretend  that  we  were  going  to  Poland  (like 
everybody  else)  and  so  we  prepared  a  "Polish  room"  complete  with 


warm  clothes,  medication,  boots,  etc.  to  protect  us  against  the 
cold  weather  there.  Little  did  we  know  that  it  was  all  for 
nought.  One  link  in  the  underground  chain  that  we  dealt  with 
turned  out  to  be  an  informer  for  the  SS.  On  a  Wednesday  in 
September,  a  few  days  before  our  supposed  departure  for 
Switzerland,  the  two  men  we  dealt  with  came  to  talk  to  my 
parents.  One  of  them  spoke  -  the  fat  one  -  spoke  of  having  helped 
two  English  pilots  escape  recently.  A  bi-plane  had  landed  on  the 
Staatskanal,  a  nearby  canal,  and  picked  up  the  fliers.  Betraying 
none  of  his  misgivings,  my  father  merely  congratulated  him.  But 
he  knew  the  Staatskanal  area  better  than  he  let  on.  No  plane  had 
room  to  land  on  the  canal;  the  bridges  were  too  close  to  one 
another.  He  began  to  realize  that  the  whole  escape  scheme  was  a 
trap  to  take  his  money  and  betray  the  family. 


The  next  day  the  fat  one  returned  and  my  father, 
surprised,  asked  why  he  was  not  off  helping  the  pilots  he  had 
mentioned.  The  fat  one  muttered  an  excuse  about  others  taking 
care  of  it.  Then  he  came  to  the  point  of  his  visit.  "We  should 
now  get  your  money  and  jewelry  for  safekeeping,"  he  said.  At  this 
point  my  father's  suspicions  were  confirmed.  "Are  we  traveling 
as  Jews  or  as  non-Jews?"  he  asked.  "As  non-Jews,"  came  the  reply. 


"In  that  case. 

if  we 

leave 

with  a 

false 

ident i ty 

card , 

then 

there's  no  reason  for 

you  to 

carry 

my  wife' 

s  effects 

"  he 

said. 

The  man  left  to 

report 

to  the 

SS  and  we  knew 

we  had  to 

take 

other 

steps . 
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The  hiding  place  that  my  parents  had  arranged  for  with 


the  same  informant  had  now  to  be  changed.  In  June  or  July  of 
1942,  two  women  who  had  been  friends  of  my  mother,  though  a 
couple  of  years  ahead  of  her  in  high-school,  had  contacted  her  to 
see  whether  the  family  needed  help  in  hiding.  One  of  the  women, 
Tos  Westerlink,  undertook  to  save  my  family.  Her  husband,  Karel 
Westerlink,  was  a  well-connected  lawyer,  and  came  to  tell  them 
that  in  case  of  need  they  could  count  on  him  to  find  them  a  place 
to  hide.  He  administered  aa  dozen  isolated  farms  for  a  certain 
Baron.  the  farms  were  cut  off  from  the  surrounding  area  by  a 
number  of  lakes  and  ringed  by  large  canals;  the  only  access  was 
by  boat  and  one  small  bridge  which  could  be  drawn  up  to  cut  off 
trespassers.  The  Westerlinks  arranged  to  hide  me  at  the  farm  of 
one  Boersma  and  undertook  to  find  places  for  the  rest  of  the 
family.  My  mother  wrote  her  doctor  -  not  being  allowed  to  visit 
him,  since  he  was  a  Christian,  and  not  trusting  the  phones  -  to 
come  because  she  was  ill.  He  came  right  away,  recognizing  that  no 
one  was  ill.  He  promised  to  hide  renee,  even  if  it  meant  putting 
her  up  in  the  hospital  in  a  special  closed  section.  We  were  told 
nothing  of  these  arrangements. 


Since  we  lived  next 
father's  tire  factory,  we  prepar 
jump  onto  and  break  his  fall  if 
make  a  quick  exit  from  the  upper 


door  to 

and  upstairs  from 

my 

ed  a  pile 

of  old  tires  for 

him 

to 

it  became 

necessary  for 

him 

to 

floors  of 

the  house.  Soon 

enough 
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these  preparations  proved  their  worth.  On  Rosh  Hashana,  September 
12,  1942,  a  Dutch  detective  came  to  the  door  of  our  house  to 


summon  my  father  to  appear  at 

the 

SS  . 

By  some 

sort  of 

prearranged 

signal,  my 

mother  let  my  father 

know 

he  had 

to  disa 

ppear . 

He 

jumped  off 

the  roof  and  into 

the 

pile 

of  tires,  ran 

through 

the 

factory  and 

disappeared  to  the 

add 

r  ess 

of  our 

lawyer  f 

r iend . 

In  the  meantime  the  detective  ran  upstairs.  "Where  is 
your  husband?"  he  demanded  to  know.  At  this  point  my  mother 
replied  "You  gave  my  husband  permission  to  change  clothes  to  go 
with  you  to  the  SS!"  The  detective  objected:  "It's  taking  him 
awfully  long  to  change  his  clothes  and  shoes."  At  this  point,  as 


I  will  never  forget. 

he 

shook 

his 

forefinger  at  my 

mother  and  me 

and  said 

"You  will 

pay 

for  th 

is  ! 

"  He  went  down  the 

steps  and  out 

the  door 

on  his  way 

to 

the  SS, 

no 

doubt  to  report 

that  my  father 

had  escaped. 

At  this  moment  it  was  essential  that  my  mother,  my 
sister  Renee,  and  I  leave  the  house  as  fast  as  possible.  My 
sister  headed  for  our  internist-physician,  another  family  friend, 
as  she  was  supposed  to.  Mother  and  I  started  out  for  an  address 
obtained  by  our  lawyer-f r iend ,  walking  there  as  fast  as  we  could. 
We  were  supposed  to  take  money  with  us,  but  because  we  were  under 
such  enormous  pressure,  we  could  not  find  where  my  father  had 
hidden  it  for  us.  ‘More  likely,  according  to  another  version, 
Renee  insisted  on  leaving  it  behind  for  fear  that  if  discovered 
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with  it,  we 

would 

be 

punished.  WWH§  The 

result  was  that 

we  left 

without  any 

money 

and 

without  our  forged 

identity  papers. 

(1) 

It  was  drizzling  slightly 


as  so  often  in  Holland 


1.  (The  preceding  three  paragraphs  are  left  in  Edith's 
words.  The  version  recorded  by  Ralph  from  interviews  with  his 
grandparents  is  sufficiently  different  as  to  deserve  to  be 
recorded  separately.  WWH ) 

On  Rosh  Hashanah,  the  Jewish  new  year,  a  member  of  the 
Joodse  Raad  (Jewish  Council)  came  to  the  house  and  was  surprised 
to  see  my  family  still  there.  He  said  he'd  been  told  by  the  SS 
that  everyone  had  already  cleared  out.  Now  my  grandparents  knew 
it  was  high  time  "onder  te  duiken"  -  to  dive  under,  go  into 
hiding.  The  next  day  a  Dutch  "r echercheur "  came  for  my 
grandfather,  who  stupidly  opened  the  door  himself.  Only  with 
great  difficulty  did  my  grandfather  get  permission  to  go  up  and 
change  his  shoes;  he  wasn't  allowed  time  to  change  his  clothes. 
My  grandmother  hurriedly  piled  tires  up  behind  a  door  in  the 
factory  and  my  grandfather  jumped  down  on  them,  breaking  his 
fall.  He  dashed  through  the  factory,  jumped  out  another  high 
window  in  the  back  and  came  out  on  the  street  behind.  He  walked 
through  town  to  the  Westerlink  house,  taking  care  to  avoid 
policemen.  Renee  got  out  of  the  house  when  a  student,  a  member  of 
the  Illegalite,  came  for  her,  posing  as  her  beau.  They  went  out 
arm-in-arm  under  the  nose  of  the  rechercheur.  Realizing  that  my 
grandfather  was  gone,  he  made  off  for  SS  headquarters.  My 
grandmother  and  my  mother  hurried  away  without  pausing  to  shut 
the  house.  They  walked  by  a  most  circuitous  route  around 
Leeuwarden  for  a  long  while,  even  encountering  Meta  Dekker  on  the 
way.  They  made  it  to  a  safe-house,  the  home  of  a  couple  employed 
at  the  newspaper . 


(A  third  version,  possibly  harmonizing  the 
impressed  itself  deeply  on  my  memory  from  heari 
law  repeatedly  tell  it.  Apparently  Jacques  did 
did  receive  permission  to  go  upstairs  and  change 
Lena  tried  to  divert  the  official  at  the  doo 
latter  became  impatient  and  started  to  folio 
stairs.  Jacques  took  his  stand  at  the  top  of 
either  by  words  or  gestures  or  both,  gave  the 
that  if  he  came  any  closer,  he  would  be  thrown 
steep  stairs.  Given  Jacques'  build  -  he  was  shor 
strong  as  an  ox  and  with  a  grip  of  iron  -  the 
enough  -  and  it  worked,  giving  Jacques  the 
needed  to  make  his  escape.  WWH) 
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which  at  the 


and  Mother  and  I  left  our  house  under  an  umbrella, 
same  time  served  to  cover  our  Jewish  stars.  We  walked 
turned  around  many  times  to  see  if  we  were  being  folio 
said  goodbye  to  my  beloved  sister  Renee,  who  was  then 
It  took  Mother  and  me  quite  a  long  time  to  reach  our  d 
because  we  were  so  worried  that  somebody  would  recog 
the  street,  which  in  effect  happened.  Renee's  best  f 
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Finally 
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The  Netherlands,  including  Friesland,  is  a  country  of 
numerous  canals,  large  and  small,  in  both  city  and  country. 
Unfortunately  I  did  not  see  the  small  canal  when  I  arrived  at  the 
farm,  and  bicycled  right  into  it.  The  clothes  I  was  wearing  were 
the  only  clothes  that  I  had  with  me,  and  the  farmer’s  wife  was 
kind  enough  to  clean  my  clothes  and  hopefully  they  would  be  dry 
the  next  day  in  order  for  me  to  wear  them  again  on  the  next  stage 
of  my  journey.  Dryers  were  not  in  existence  yet,  so  we  could  not 
dry  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  would  be  done  today. 


All  day  long  I  spent  inside  a  room  at  this  farm,  and 
waited  for  the  evening  when  my  friend  and  courier  would  pick  me 
up  again  and  bring  me  to  my  final  destination,  the  farm  where  I 
was  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  war  in  hiding.  Again  it  took  us 
several  hours  on  the  bicycle  to  reach  this  farm. 


The  Boersma  farm  was  located  on  a  polder,  a  piece  of 
land  -  usually  reclaimed  from  the  sea  -  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.  Access  to  it  was  exclusively  by  a  little  draw  bridge. 
After  crossing  it,  one  could  draw  it  up  again  or  turn  it  so  that 
nobody  could  get  across  except  by  boat.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
farm  was  a  huge  canal  which  one  could  only  cross  by  boat  in  order 
to  reach  the  farms  on  the  polder.  Later  I  learned  that  the  boats 
were  intentionally  left  half  filled  with  water  so  as  to 
discourage  the  Germans  from  trying  to  use  them.  It  all  served  the 
purpose  of  hiding  people  without  anyone  knowing  that  they  were 
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My  mother  was  meantime  sent  to  a  family  in  her  home 
town  of  Leeuwarden,  and  stayed  there  for  a  little  over  a  month. 
Because  she  had  grown  up  in  Leeuwarden,  it  was  however  rather 
dangerous  for  her  to  stay  there.  After  a  month  and  a  half  our 
lawyer  friend  asked  the  farmer  if  he  would  be  willing  to  take  my 
mother  also  in  hiding,  and  he  agreed.  Of  course,  for  me  it  was 
wonderful  to  be  reunited  with  my  mother.  I  was  only  14  years  old, 
and  to  have  started  this  episode  in  my  life  on  my  own  was 
certainly  not  easy. 


When  mother  arrived,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  put  her 
and  me  in  a  large  room  which  had  a  big  couch.  This  couch  we  sat 
on  for  almost  three  years.  We  were  joined  by  my  father  one  and  a 
half  years  later.  Given  his  familiarity  since  boyhood  with 
farming  and  farmers,  his  physical  strength,  and  even  his 
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knowledge  of  the  Frisian  language,  he  was  able  to  pass  himself 
off  as  an  extra  farmhand  until  his  hiding  place  became  too 
dangerous . 

Meantime  my  sister  Renee  was  first  with  our  physician 
and  friend,  and  then  went  from  family  to  family  as  a  nanny,  going 
by  the  name  of  Tiennike  van  Moers.  It  was  relatively  easy  for 
her  to  assume  this  role  as  her  features  were  not  considered 
typically  Jewish.  For  a  time,  she  and  other  Jews  were  hidden  in 
summer  cottages  in  the  woods.  But  the  Germans  began  to  pick  up 
the  jews  in  these  shelters  and  Renee  moved  in  with  the  family  of 
a  government  official  whose  cottage  she  had  occupied.  There  she 
masqueraded  as  a  governess.  When  the  SS  came  to  check  the  papers 
of  the  household,  the  old  quarantine  trick  was  played.  A  sign 
warning  of  diphtheria  was  slapped  on  the  house  and  Renee  and  one 
of  the  children  were  shut  in  in  what  was  made  to  look  like  a  sick 
room.  The  SS  declined  to  examine  it.  When  it  became  unsafe  to 
stay  longer  at  this  house,  Renee  moved  to  the  admi n istrator  '  s 
parents- in-law"s  home.  The  older  people  were  co 1 laborator s  but 
their  son-in-law  warned  them  that  if  they  betrayed  Renee,  he 
would  have  the  Underground  there  in  half  an  hour  to  execute  them. 
She  was  not  betrayed.  Altogether  she  went  through  thirteen 
different  hiding-places.  Her  experiences  were  so  dreadful  that 
she  would  not  reveal  them  to  anyone  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  As 
Deborah  Dwork  would  call  it,  there  was  a  visible  and  an  invisible 
side  to  our  hiding  experience,  with  my  sister  illustrating 
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"visible  hiding"  and  the  rest  of  us  "invisible  hiding. 


What  did  we  do  for  all  these  years?  We  did  not  have 
books,  paper,  or  pencils  but  my  mother  taught  me  everything  she 
could  remember  in  subjects  such  as  geography,  history,  French  and 
even  German.  We  were  put  to  work  by  the  farmer.  I  had  to  iron 
shirts  and,  when  a  sheep  was  slaughtered,  we  had  to  remove  the 
fleece  with  a  paring  knife.  Needless  to  say,  we  were  not  trained 
for  this  kind  of  work.  After  the  fleece  was  removed,  I  had  to 
spin  the  wool  on  a  spinning  wheel  and  Mother  had  to  knit  socks 
and  underwear  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Our  own  clothes 
were  made  from  cowhair,  which  I  can  assure  you  is  not  very 
comfortable.  When  my  father  joined  us  late  in  1944,  he  had  to 
pose  as  a  farmhand  and  help  with  the  cows.  Fortunately  he  had  the 


necessary  background  and  physical  strength  to  do  so. 


Nobody  was  allowed  to  know  that  we  were  in  hiding  at 
this  farm.  Some  of  the  nearby  farmers  were  collaborators 
and  no  one  knew  who  they  might  be.  The  situation  was  aggravated 
by  the  daily  or  rather  nightly  flights  of  the  R.A.F  bombers  on 
their  missions  to  the  Ruhr  Valley.  The  German  antiaircraft 
batteries  were  in  full  force  each  night.  On  December  16,  1943, 
they  managed  to  bring  down  a  British  bomber  which  crash-landed  in 
the  polder  next  door  to  our  farm.  The  pilot  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  escaped,  and  immediately  the  Germans  began  searching  all  the 
farm  houses  for  them.  Mother  and  I  had  to  disappear  from  our 
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usual  room  in  the  farmhouse  and  climb  into  the  attic  of  the  barn 
attached  to  the  farmhouse.  To  get  there,  we  had  installed  a 
rope-ladder  in  the  bedstead  (bedstede)  which  brought  us  to  the 
attic,  and  then  into  the  loft,  the  hayloft  of  the  farm.  Of  course 
we  had  to  pull  the  rope  ladder  up  behind  us  and  close  the  luik 
(louver).  We  sat  on  bales  of  hay  and  straw  with  rats  and  mice 
running  all  around  us.  But  we  could  not  make  a  sound,  as  we  were 
separated  from  the  German  search  parties  only  by  a  wooden  panel. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  rodents  to  this  day.  At 
last  the  Germans  abandoned  their  search  and  we  were  allowed  back 
down . 


What  about  hygiene  during  this  period?  I  can  almost 
say  none  existed.  The  farmer's  wife  always  wore  a  wool  scarf,  all 
season,  which  of  course  created  a  tremendous  problem  in  terms  of 
cleanliness.  The  result  was  an  infestation  of  lice  which  affected 
us  too.  Combined  with  the  fact  that  we  slept  not  on  sheets  and 
pillows  but  on  straw  in  a  bedstead  built  into  the  wall,  this 
meant  that  both  lice  and  fleas  were  prevalent.  Mother  would  use 
boiling  hot  water  to  take  the  eggs  of  the  lice  out  of  my  hair, 
and  then  took  a  comb  to  take  out  all  the  nits  (nedels?).  Every 
morning  when  we  got  up  we  counted  how  many  fleas  were  in  our  bed. 
The  whole  night  we  had  been  bitten  by  them,  and  sleep  was 


difficult  at  best. 


We  had  to  wash  ourself  at  an  old-fashioned  kom 
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(pitcher  and  basin).  To  take  a  bath  was  unheard  of  because  these 
farms  had  no  bathtubs.  Going  to  the  toilet  was  not  a  normal 
routine  -  we  could  only  go  if  the  farmhands  had  left  for  home. 
Only  then  were  we  allowed  to  go  the  toilet,  which  alas  basically 
was  in  back  of  the  stables.  But  as  the  stable  was  in  the  Frisian 
manner  a  part  of  the  house,  we  did  not  have  to  go  outside  to  get 
to  the  "bathroom. " 
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was  allowed  to  go  with  the  farmer's  older  son  at  midnight  to  play 
and  walk  in  the  snow.  In  retrospect  this  was  a  foolish  thing  to 
do  because  the  other  eight  farms  in  the  polder  knew  that  this 
farmer  did  not  have  a  teenager  living  with  them.  But  this  was 
the  only  time  in  all  those  months  that  I  ever  breathed  the  fresh 
air.  For  the  rest  we  lived  in  a  single  room  and  sat  on  a  couch 
hidden  in  a  niche  throughout  our  time  in  hiding. 

Our  only  contact  with  the  outside  world  was  Radio 
Orange  which  broadcast  from  London.  We  listened  illegally 
whenever  possible  to  the  farmer's  radio  which  was  hidden  under 
the  floor  boards  of  the  room  we  were  in.  In  order  to  get  to  the 
radio,  the  farmer  had  to  lift  up  a  plank.  By  this  means  we  kept 
abreast  of  events  in  Holland  and  of  the  progress  of  the  war, 
including  the  invasion  of  Normandy  by  the  Allies  on  June  6,  1944. 
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Unfortunately  the  progress  of  the  Allies  into  the  Low  Countries 
was  stalled  by  the  great  rivers.  We  were  anxiously  awaiting  word 
of  the  Allies’  progress,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  go  as  well 
as  anticipated. 

On  September  17,  1944,  the  Dutch  railroad  workers 

embarked  on  their  long  planned  strike  as  a  sign  of  opposition  to 
the  Occupation  and  in  an  effort  to  help  the  cause  of  the 
Allies.  The  farmer  was  asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  hide  more 
people,  especially  striking  railroad  workers  and  students  who 
could  not  attend  the  universities  any  more  without  signing  what 
was  in  effect  a  loyalty  oath  to  the  Occupation.  Many  of  them 
refused  to  do  so,  which  forced  them  to  go  into  hiding.  The  farmer 
consented  to  take  in  one  of  these  striking  railroad  workers  as 
well  as  a  student,  who  was  the  fiancee  of  his  daughter,  likewise 
in  danger  of  arrest  and  deportation  for  refusing  to  sign  the 
loyalty  oath  to  the  Occupation  required  for  attending  the 
universities.  This  made  our  living  conditions  even  more  crowded 
and  dangerous. 

The  failure  of  the  Allied  attack  on  Arnhem  delayed  the 
liberation  of  the  northern  part  of  Holland  where  we  were  in 
hiding.  It  took  until  the  end  of  April,  1945,  before  we  were 
liberated  by  the  Canadians.  And  it  took  several  days  more  before 
we  were  sure  that  all  the  Germans  and  their  Dutch  collaborators 
had  either  retreated  or  were  interned  and  it  was  safe  to  leave 
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the  polder  for 
25  we  managed 
Leeuwarden . 


our  home.  Finally,  the  OK  was  given,  and  on  April 
to  get  a  flat  horse-drawn  cart  to  take  us  back  to 


Chapter  4:  Liberation 

When  we  arrived  in  Leeuwarden,  we  were  welcomed  by  many 
of  our  neighbors  and  friends,  and  went  immediately  to  the  house 
of  my  grandparents  that  had  been  occupied  by  my  sister's  best 
friend  and  her  parents.  They  were  collaborators  and  were  told  by 
the  authorities  to  vacate  the  house  immediately  and  to  hand  it 
over  to  us.  All  their  belongings  had  to  stay  and  we  had  a  so- 
called  furnished  house.  Then  my  father  went  to  his  factory  in 
which  he  found  that  there  was  not  a  single  machine  left.  The 
factory  had  been  used  to  make  and  recap  tires  for  cars  and  he 
found  that  there  was  nothing  left  except  the  empty  shell  of  the 
building.  All  the  machines  had  been  stolen  and  my  father's 
manager  had  taken  care  only  of  himself. 


After  it  became  known  that  my  father  had  returned 
safely  to  Leeuwarden,  his  American  suppliers  of  rubber  such  as 
Goodyear  and  Firestone  sent  him  a  telegram  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  survival  and  return,  and  to  assure  him  that  whatever  he 
needed  to  reestablish  his  factory  he  could  get  carte  blanche.  He 
was  not  to  worry  about  payment.  All  the  money  that  my  Father  had 
originally  saved  had  been  eaten  up  by  the  hiding  since  we  had  to 
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pay  each  family  involved  in  hiding  us  a  substantial  sum  of  money 


in  order  to  save  our 


lives. 
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soon  as  the  city  learned  that  we  had  survived,  my 
Id  that  she  could  come  to  a  warehouse  and  obtain  all 
,  household  goods  and  whatever  else  she  needed  to 
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n  Leeuwarden.  All  this  was  accomplished  by  a  husband 
s  cousin  who  was  not  Jewish  and  could  arrange  this 
it  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1942. 
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joy  of  seeing  her  was  overwhelming.  She  had  survived  the  war 
even  though  she  had  been  shifted  from  family  to  family  all  over 
the  Netherlands,  disguised  as  a  nanny.  Actually  she  was  in 
hiding  at  14  different  addresses,  but  was  extremely  fortunate 
that  her  last  address  was  at  the  agricultural  attache  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Holland  in  Deventer.  Our  relationship  with  that 
family  was  extremely  close  and  several  years  after  the  war,  I 
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studied  together  with  the  son  of  this  family  at  the  University  of 
Amsterdam.  We  became  extremely  good  friends  and  did  many  things 
together  while  we  were  students  there. 

Chapter  5:  Implications  of  the  Experience 

If  now  I  am  to  try  to  sum  up  these  and  my  many  other 
wartime  experiences  from  the  point  of  view  of  human 
relationships,  I  have  to  first  emphasize  that  as  a  young  teenager 
I  was  not  conscious  of  many  of  the  subtleties  involved  in  these 
relations.  The  daily  struggle  for  survival  didn't  leave  me  the 
luxury  of  introspection  and  analysis.  But  of  course  I  have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  reflect  in  retrospect.  Let  me  then  summarize 
briefly  my  reactions  and  relationships  to  the  various  people 
involved . 

First  my  parents.  The  fact  that  I  was  for  two  and  a 
half  years  forced  to  live  with  my  mother  and  one  and  a  half  years 
with  my  father  in  one  room  created  an  intimacy  that  has  lasted 
ever  since.  As  for  the  farmer  and  his  family,  the  same  condition 
did  not  lead  to  the  same  result.  True,  I  owe  them  my  life,  and 
they  risked  theirs  to  hide  us.  But  they  did  not  do  it  for  love 
or  out  of  conviction;  they  did  it  essentially  for  money,  which 
was  carefully  saved  and  doled  out  to  them  by  our  attorney  friend. 
The  farmer's  wife  was,  unbeknown  to  us,  a  psychotic,  and  the 
farmer  himself  was  not  above  threatening  to  kill  my  father  with  a 
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butcher  knife.  Our  food  was  often  spoiled  before  we  received  it, 
and  the  meat  (if  any)  was  crawling  with  maggots.  Shortly  after 
the  war,  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife  died,  and  both  sons  soon 
after  them.  The  daughter  survives  but  we  have  had  no  further 
contact  with  her . 
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missed  all  the  normal  contacts  that  a  teenager  has 
the  outside  world.  But  as  soon  as  I  was  liberated, 
school  and  three  years  later  to  the  University  of 
I  effectively  tried  to  put  the  war  behind  me.  Lik 
was  determined  to  build  a  new  life  for  myself  and 
think  that  I  have  been  successful  in  doing  so. 
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To  summarize  my  experiences  with  respect  to  religion: 
religion  was  not  a  part  of  the  farmer’s  life,  nor  did  he  know 
anything  about  the  Jewish  religion.  As  for  ourselves,  survival 
was  the  all-consuming  concern.  When  we  came  home,  almost  no  one 
was  left  of  the  pre-war  Jewish  community  of  Leeuwarden  or  even  of 
the  whole  province  of  Friesland.  There  was  not  even  a  minyan. 
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After  standing  unused  for  some  years,  the  Torah  scrolls  and  other 
sacred  objects  of  our  synagogue  were  given  to  Kfar  Batya  in 
Israel.  Intermarriage  became  a  common  phenomenon  for  those 
survivors  who  stayed  in  Holland.  Many  made  aliyah  to  Israel,  or 
emigrated  to  the  USA  or  to  one  of  the  British  dominions. 

Next  you  may  ask:  what  have  you  learned  from  the 
experience?  My  fist  reaction  is  to  be  grateful  that  I  am  still 
alive,  and  can  now  educate  the  younger  generation  so  that  this 
should  never  happen  again.  The  trauma  that  the  Holocaust 
represented  is  a  complex  one,  but  it  has  also  given  me  an  inner 
strength  -  at  least  that  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  You  learn 
how  to  cope  with  the  major  crises  of  life,  and  to  disregard  the 
trivia.  I  have  had  my  share  of  personal  crises  since  the  war, 
including  the  loss  of  my  sister  to  cancer  at  the  age  of  43.  This 
loss  has  made  me  even  more  aware  that  one  must  learn  to  cope  and 
look  forward  to  the  next  stage  of  one's  life.  My  own  mother  and 
father  were  so  determined  and  positive  in  their  approach  to 
survival  that  it  certainly  rubbed  off  on  me.  In  contrast  to 
Hannah  Arendt's  theory  that  Jews  went  to  their  own  destruction 
without  offering  adequate  resistance,  I  would  argue  that  the  act 
of  going  into  hiding  was  a  supreme  example  of  effective 
resistance . 

Finally  I  have  been  asked:  if  you  had  not  had  this 
experience,  would  you  now  be  a  different  person?  Inevitably! 
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But  I  am  fortunate  in  having  a 
and  two  terrific  children,  Ralph 
I  have  been  a  positive  influence 
my  own  experience. 


wonderful,  understanding  husband 
and  Jacqueline,  and  I  hope  that 
on  their  lives,  due  in  part  to 


Chapter  6 :  My  mother  and  I 

How  did  we  spend  our  days?  There  was  not  much  to  do  and 
there  was  no  intellectual  stimulation.  In  the  absence  of  books 
papers  or  pencils  and  of  newspapers,  we  were  dependent  on  Radio 
Orange,  two  or  three  times  a  week  -  or  whenever  the  farmer 
allowed  us  to  listen  to  it.  He  and  his  wife  spent  the  day  in  a 
small  hut  on  the  edge  of  the  farm,  where  they  could  watch  the 
comings  and  goings.  Mother  and  I  were  given  periodic  tasks  to 
perform.  If  for  example  it  was  time  to  slaughter  a  sheep  in 
order  to  obtain  meat  -  since  rationing  was  tight  and  food  had  to 
be  provided  for  oneself  -  the  farmer  would  put  the  dead  sheep  on 
the  table,  give  us  a  small  paring  knife,  and  tell  us  to  take  the 
fleece  off  the  sheep.  This  was  not  a  task  that  we  had  previously 
performed  and  it  was  a  hardship  on  us  to  detach  the  fleece  from 
the  dead  sheep  with  a  small  paring  knife.  Once  we  had  succeeded 
in  taking  the  fleece  off  the  sheep  I  was  delegated  to  make  wool 
from  the  fleece.  The  farmer  obtained  an  authentic  spinning  wheel 
for  me  and  I  was  taught  how  to  make  fleece  into  yarn.  The  whole 
day  was  spent  in  spinning  the  wool  and  once  we  had  made  the  wool, 
my  mother  was  ordered  to  start  knitting  socks  and  underwear  for 
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the  farmer's  sons  and  the  farmer  himself. 


To  do  this  was  no 


small  matter  because  of  course  we  did  not  have  a  pattern  to 
follow.  All  this  had  to  be  done  by  heart. 

What  kind  of  clothes  did  Mother  and  I  wear?  We  had  only 
brought  the  clothes  that  we  had  on  our  backs  when  we  arrived  in 
the  polder.  But  ve  obtained  cowhair  and  from  the  cowhair  we 
knitted  a  skirt  for  me  and  for  mother.  Cowhair  is  most 
uncomfortable  to  wear  because  it  pricks  your  body  at  all  times. 
But  it  was  better  to  wear  something  than  nothing.  We  also  had  to 
learn  to  how  to  bake  bread.  We  got  the  rye  flour  and  made  rye 
bread  from  that  and  put  it  in  a  small  pan  which  then  baked  on  top 
of  a  small  potbelly  stove.  This  was  the  method  of  baking  bread. 
Another  task  that  I  had  to  perform  was  ironing  the  shirts  of  the 
men  in  the  family.  Usually  thirteen  or  fourteen  shirts  a  week 
had  to  be  ironed  by  me  and  the  farmer's  wife  would  supervise  my 
ironing  and  would  say  there  is  a  crease  in  the  collar  -  do  it 
again!  Needless  to  say  ironing  is  not  now  one  of  my  favorite 
occupat ions . 


The  seasons  passed  us  by  without  ever  having  an 
opportunity  to  be  outside,  except  for  the  one  night  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  described  above.  Mother  and  I  spent  whole 
days  together  and  even  after  father  joined  us  mother  and  I  spent 
most  of  the  day  alone  together  since  he  was  off  working  in  the 
stall,  feeding  the  cows,  milking  them,  and  doing  other  small 
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tasks  whenever  possible  and  whenever  there  were  no  farmhands  in 
the  vicinity.  My  relationship  with  my  mother  was  a  very  strong 
one.  We  had  to  weather  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  war 
together . 


At  one  point  I  was  told  by  the  wife  of  our  Mr. 
Westerlink,  our  lawyer -fr iend ,  that  my  mother's  sister  had  gassed 
herself  and  her  cousin  and  her  son  after  their  husbands  had  been 
picked  up  by  the  Nazis.  I  was  not  supposed  to  tell  my  mother 
this  horrible  news  and  had  to  carry  this  secret  with  me  for  the 
rest  of  the  war.  Why  I  as  a  fourteen  year  old  child  had  to  be 
told  that  this  terrible  thing  had  happened  to  our  family  I  don't 
know.  But  of  course  I  kept  the  secret  till  the  war  was  over.  It 
happened  many  times  that  my  mother  would  say  "If  Aunt  Louise 
survives  we  will  all  be  together  again  as  a  family,"  at  which 
point  i  would  always  say  "Well,  let's  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
war  and  see  what  happens."  Periodically  we  would  hear  Radio 
Orange  say  "Weer  een  dag  dichter  bij  de  bevrijding"  (another  day 
closer  to  liberation).  This  became  our  own  motto,  for  every  day 
that  we  survived  indeed  brought  us  closer  to  liberation  -  and  it 
was  the  faith  in  that  liberation  that  kept  us  going. 

The  bonding  that  was  established  during  those  years  in 
hiding  with  my  mother  has  lasted  to  this  day. 

Chapter  7:  Other  relationships 
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The  reunion  with  my  father  was  wonderful  after  he  had 
been  in  hiding  with  several  different  families,  including  our  old 
maid  Janke  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  had  spent  his  spare  time 
there  learning  English  fluently  from  the  books  he  found  in 
hiding,  and  developing  a  method  for  recapping  tires  including 
airplane  tires  -  a  new  method  that  he  patented  after  the  war  and 
which  he  then  named  after  me  Edicap. 

The  reunion  of  my  parents  was  of  course  particularly 
gratifying  for  them  -  but  a  problem  for  me  as  we  all  slept  in  one 
room.  The  problem  was  aggravated  when  the  farmer  took  more  people 
in  in  the  fall  of  1944.  The  farmer  himself  slept  in  another 
bedstead  in  the  same  room. 

Our  contact  with  my  older  sister,  who  was  four  years 
older  than  me,  was  strictly  limited.  We  would  write  letters  and 
a  courier  attached  to  the  underground  would  deliver  it  to  her 
current  hiding  place,  and  bring  us  letters  back  from  her.  She  was 
hidden  by  14  different  families,  and  was  in  constant  danger, 
because  she  functioned  as  a  nanny.  But  whenever  there  was  a 
question  of  a  razziah,  she  had  to  leave  her  hiding  place  and  go 
to  another  family. 

The  relationship  with  the  farmer's  family  was  a 
difficult  one.  Unbeknown  to  us,  both  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
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were  very  jealous  people,  and  to  have  a  relationship  was  almost 
impossible..  They  were  willing  to  save  our  lives,  but  for  a 
price.  My  father  had  to  pay  a  rather  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
farmer  to  hide  us.  This  money  was  given  to  the  farmer  by  our 
lawyer  friend  on  a  regular  basis.  Food  ration  cards  were  also 
obtained  with  this  money  and  on  this  basis  we  could  be  fed  by  the 
farmer.  Unfortunately  they  had  a  terribly  mean  streak  in  them. 
Whenever  we  had  slaughtered  a  sheep  or  a  calf  we  made  meatballs 
and  other  kinds  of  dishes  but  they  were  not  given  to  us  until  the 
maggots  crawled  out  of  the  food. 
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our  room  was  located  that  the  farmer  suddenly  appeared  with  a 
huge  butcher  knife  in  his  hand  and  said  to  my  father:  "I'm  going 
to  kill  you."  At  this  point  my  father  opened  his  overalls  and 
said:  "Go  ahead,  if  you  want  to  that!"  But  the  farmer  could  see 
that  my  father  was  not  frightened  -  and  would  probably  fight 
back!  So  he  decided  to  withdraw  the  threat.  This  showed  how 
schizophrenic  the  farmer  was  but  also  how  powerless  we  were  with 
respect  to  him. 
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After  the  war,  we  kept  contact  with  the  farmer  and  his 
family  for  quite  a  while,  but  unfortunately  soon  after  the  war 
his  wife  died;  shortly  after  that  the  farmer  and  then  both  sons 
became  ill  with  serious  diseases  which  were  not  treated  properly. 
The  oldest  son  Jetse  was  married  and  had  several  children  before 
he  died.  The  younger  son  also  married.  But  we  had  little  contact 
with  them  and  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  why  there  was  no 


commun icat i on  between 

us  . 

Jetse 

used  to  come  to 

Leeuwarden 
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But  any  lasting  relationship  was  precluded  by  the  totally 
different  life  styles  to  which  each  of  us  now  reverted. 


Chapter  8:  Cancer 

In  1965,  I  returned  to  the  Netherlands  for  the  first  of 
many  sabbatical  leaves  that  the  University  granted  to  my  husband. 
Together  with  our  ten-year  old  son  and  our  five-year  old 
daughter,  we  moved  into  a  rented  house  only  a  block  away  from  my 
sister.  As  is  usual  in  Holland,  one  has  a  coffee  break  in  the 
morning,  and  my  sister  was  supposed  to  come  for  coffee.  She 
called  that  she  was  delayed  and  would  come  as  soon  as  possible. 
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When  she  finally  arrived,  she  told  me  that  she  had  just  learned 
that  she  had  to  go  the  hospital  to  have  breast  surgery.  She  had 
discovered  a  lump  in  her  breast  in  May  and  had  done  nothing  about 
it.  In  December  she  had  returned  to  the  same  doctor  and  a  surgeon 
then  discovered  that  there  was  a  lump  and  that  surgery  was 
indicated.  She  had  her  surgery  and  unfortunately,  the  lump 
proved  to  be  malignant.  It  was  wonderful  that  we  were  with  her  , 
and  that  our  relationship  had  been  rekindled  after  the  war. 
because  she  had  been  in  hiding  all  by  herself  and  we  really  had 
lost  touch  during  that  period.  By  the  end  of  January,  1966,  we 
had  to  return  to  America,  and  I  will  never  forget  that  we  had 
lunch  together  and  we  both  were  wearing  seal  fur  coats  that  our 
mother  had  bought  for  us  in  Paris.  We  talked  about  her  illness 
and  I  encouraged  her  to  do  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  be  on  top 
of  all  the  indications  that  could  point  to  a  recurrence.  At  this 
point  she  said:  "Don't  worry  -  you  will  wear  my  seal  coat  very 
soon."  This  indicated  to  me  how  different  her  psychological 
makeup  was  from  mine.  Even  though  I  had  no  premonition  that  I 
would  soon  have  to  face  cancer  myself,  I  was  more  determined  than 
ever  that  I  would  fight  no  matter  what  I  had  to  face.  My  sister 
did  not  fight  and  unfortunately  within  a  year  and  a  half  she 
passed  away.  I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  her  in 
person  again  because  I  was  too  late  to  fly  over  -  only  to  go  to 
her  funeral.  She  was  a  most  unusual  woman,  had  suffered  deeply 
during  the  war  and  was  never  able  or  willing  to  speak  about  her 
war  experiences  to  us,  but  it  was  certainly  clear  to  me  that  they 
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were  horrendous.  Being  shifted  from  family  to  family  must  have 
been  most  unsettling  to  her  and  knowing  that  I  was  with  my 
parents  on  a  farm  must  have  made  her  extremely  lonesome.  Perhaps 
her  sense  of  having  been  left  to  fend  for  herself  throughout  the 
hiding  period  affected  her  reaction  to  her  illness  in  later  life. 

While  skiing  in  Switzerland  Renee  discovered  that  she 
had  turned  completely  yellow.  When  she  returned  to  Holland  she 
went  to  an  endocrinologist  who  was  a  good  friend  to  ask  for  her 
prognosis.  Learning  that  it  could  be  a  matter  of  months  or  even 
weeks,  she  immediately  went  to  a  photographer,  had  her  picture 
taken,  and  prepared  for  her  funeral  by  selecting  the  music  that 
she  wanted  played  and  the  Old  testament  text  that  she  wanted 
read.  She  also  drew  up  a  list  of  women  that  she  found  acceptable 
for  her  husband  to  remarry  and  to  become  the  stepmother  of  her 
children.  She  organized  a  party  for  her  twin  children's  fifteenth 
birthday  even  though  she  was  already  bedridden.  On  April  12, 
1967,  she  died. 


From  then  on  I  lost  no  opportunity  to  have  myself 
checked  periodically.  Both  my  grandmothers  had  died  of  cancer, 
and  also  my  father's  sister  had  cancer  and  died  within  a  few 
weeks.  I  was  50  years  old  when  I  discovered,  on  June  27,  1978,  a 
lump  on  my  breast.  My  husband  and  I  were  planning  to  go  on 
sabbatical  leave  to  Israel  for  the  year.  But  I  first  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  I  was  physically  well  and  I  started  making 
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appointments  with  several  of  my  physicians  to  check  me  out.  When 
I  came  to  my  surgeon,  he  ordered  a  mammogram,  which  was  quite 
routine  for  me  by  now.  The  mammogram  showed  a  small  lump  and 
after  I  had  left  the  hospital  and  done  a  few  errands  I  came  home 
at  4:00  o'clock  on  a  Friday  afternoon  when  the  phone  rang.  The 
surgeon  was  a  very  close  friend  and  he  said  "Where  have  you 
been?"  At  which  point  I  replied:  "I  did  a  few  errands  after  I 
left  your  office."  He  wanted  to  tell  me  that  the  mammogram  had 
shown  a  small  spot  and  he  wanted  to  operate  on  me  immediately  and 
see  if  this  lump  was  malignant  or  benign.  He  had  booked  a  room 

for  me  for  Sunday  afternoon  and  was  going  to  do  the  surgery  on 
Monday  morning  August  21,  1978. 


Needless  to  say  we  were  quite  shocked  with  this  news. 
When  I  told  my  parents,  it  was  again  my  father  who  was  positive 
in  his  remarks  as  he  has  always  been  -  even  in  the  worst  of 
circumstances  during  the  war.  His  approach  was:  let  us  not  sit 
here  and  mope  but  let's  go  out  for  dinner  and  make  the  best  of  it 
and  I'm  sure  it  will  be  all  right.  He  was  the  eternal  optimist. 

We  went  out  for  dinner  and  pretended  that  everything  would  be  all 
right . 

The  next  day  I  went  to  our  swimming  club  when  I 
encountered  out  internist,  and  I  told  him  what  had  transpired  the 
day  before  at  the  hospital.  Instead  of  giving  me  a  positive  and 
secure  answer,  he  said:  "Don't  worry,  it  won't  be  anything."  The 
next  day,  my  husband  brought  me  to  the  hospital  and  we  checked  in 
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with  all  the  preliminary  tests  and  interviews  which  one  has 
before  surgery.  On  Monday  morning,  my  surgery  took  place  and 
unfortunately  the  biopsy  showed  malignancy.  My  surgeon  did  a 
lumpectomy  and  luckily  as  far  as  I  know  no  lymph  nodes  were 
involved.  After  a  few  days,  I  was  sent  home,  but  we  had  to 
postpone  our  departure  for  Israel. 
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While  in  Israel,  I  had  to  go  to  the  Hadassah  Hospital 
in  Jerusalem  for  all  kinds  of  tests  including  bone  scans  and 
liver  scans.  It  was  such  a  traumatic  experience  for  me  to  be  in 
a  situation  where  I  did  not  personally  know  any  of  my  physicians 
and  in  a  country  where  I  did  not  speak  the  language.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  go  to  another  country  after  such  a  traumatic 
experience  and  lacking  the  support  system  that  one  needs  at  such 
a  time.  Even  though  I  had  many  good  friends  in  Israel,  it  was  not 
the  same  as  being  in  your  home  town,  surrounded  by  your  own 
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environment,  as  well  as  your  friends  and  physicians. 

In  order  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  such  a  trauma,  one 
has  to  be  able  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  disease  as  well  as 
the  relationship  one  has  to  establish  with  one's  physicians.  I 
was  extremely  fortunate  to  be  at  a  university  that  had  a  great 
medical  center  and  where  I  had  access  to  the  best  physicians  s 
conceivable.  Not  only  were  they  very  good  physicians,  but  I  was 
also  able  to  communicate  with  them.  I  have  now  had  cancer  for 
fifteen  years,  and  I  think  I  have  learned  how  to  cope  with  the 
ups  and  downs  of  this  disease. 


I  have  had  many  setbacks  and  many  recurrences.  Four 
times,  I  had  to  undergo  chemotherapy,  and  many  times  radiation. 
The  fact  that  I  have  survived  to  this  day  is  maybe  not  pure 
coincidence.  Having  lived  through  the  war  has  given  me  a  certain 
inner  strength  and  taught  me  how  to  cope.  Certainly  my  parents 
gave  me  that  strength  because  they  were  determined  that  we  were 
not  going  to  Auschwitz  or  Bergen-Belsen,  but  my  father  was  going 
to  fight  the  Germans  in  one  way  or  the  other.  He  was  not  going  to 
surrender  meekly.  I  guess  I  had  learned  from  them  to  have  a 
fighting  instinct.  To  survive  the  war  and  to  survive  cancer  are 
maybe  not  immediately  obvious  analogies.  But  they  have  something 
in  common:  the  fight  for  survival.  On  the  one  hand,  as  I  have 
told  my  oncologist  many  times,  I  have  the  feeling  that  I  was 
powerless,  just  as  in  the  war.  If  I  did  not  obey  the  rules 
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during  my  hiding  period,  I  would  be  discovered  and  sent  to  a 
concentration  camp.  If  I  did  not  do  what  was  medically  required 
to  try  to  survive,  I  would  succumb  to  my  illness.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  support  of  my  physicians,  who  have  guided  me 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  through  thick  and  thin,  I  have 
developed  a  coping  mechanism  that  I  had,  unbeknown  to  myself, 
already  used  during  my  war  years  as  well.  My  many  recurrences 
have  not  been  easy  to  cope  with,  but  I  always  had  faith  that  I 
would  survive,  no  matter  how  emotionally  wrenching  these 
experiences  were. 


Consider  the  feeling  of  powerlessness  first.  It  is 
fairly  self-evident  in  the  hiding  situation.  As  an  adolescent,  I 
did  not  have  the  usual  privilege  of  rebelliousness  even  against 
my  parents,  let  alone  the  farmer's  family,  who  dictated  to  me 
every  morning  what  I  had  to  do  that  day  by  way  of  assigned  tasks 
-  to  sit  all  day  with  the  heavy  fleece  of  a  sheep  in  my  lap  and 
to  spin  from  morning  to  night,  for  example.  But  beyond  that  my 
own  parents  were  totally  in  the  power  of  the  farmer's  family. 
Many  times  the  farmer  threatened  to  denounce  us  to  the  Germans  if 
we  did  not  do  their  bidding,  and  it  was  only  his  own 
powerlessness  vis  a  vis  the  Nazi  occupation  that  prevented  him 
from  carrying  out  his  threat  -  since  to  reveal  that  he  had  hidden 
us  would  have  exposed  him  and  his  family  to  instant  retaliation 
and  possible  execution.  At  another  time  he  threatened  my  father 


physically,  as  I  have  told  above. 
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And  yet  the  very  challenges  posed  by  the  two 
experiences  have  taught  me  how  to  cope.  Coping  is  not  something 
one  can  learn,  but  something  innate,  an  internal  strength  to  deal 
with  issues  that  no  one  else  can  help  you  with.  You  are  the 
person  who  has  to  decide  how  you  intend  to  deal  with  issues  of 
survival.  To  survive  the  war  in  hiding  required  stamina,  and  an 
ability  to  accept  the  fact  that  there  was  no  alternative  to 
obeying  the  rules:  to  sit  in  a  room,  keep  quiet,  not  interact 
with  others  except  for  your  mother  and  father  and  sometimes  the 
farmer's  family.  In  all  the  years  of  fighting  cancer,  and  its 
recurrences  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  seem  to  have 
summoned  the  same  inner  strength  and  willpower  to  cope  with  every 
stage  of  my  disease.  Needless  to  say,  this  trauma  was  not  easy 
to  deal  with,  but  again:  there  was  no  alternative.  The  support 
of  my  husband  and  my  children  and  of  my  friends  was  of  course  a 
major  factor  in  dealing  with  the  issue  of  survival  and 
acceptance.  Chemotherapy  was  given  to  me  four  times  during  these 
years.  Radiation  therapy  was  also  a  mode  of  treatment.  As  is 
well  known,  chemotherapy  can  be  terribly  disabling  and  traumatic 
because  of  all  the  side  effects.  These  are  far  from  pleasant  in 
helping  you  to  cope  with  the  disease.  One  of  the  major  issues  is 
loss  of  hair.  Some  people  can  deal  with  this  better  than  others. 
Unfortunately  in  my  case,  I  found  this  more  traumatic  than 
dealing  with  the  chemotherapy  itself.  Again  the  coping  mechanism 
had  to  come  into  play,  and  again  I  had  to  tell  myself  that  this 
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was  one  of  the  unavoidable  side  effects  of  the  treatment. 

In  suggesting  an  analogy  between  my  experiences  with 
the  holocaust  and  with  cancer,  I  am  not  ruling  out  other 
analogues.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  life  in  a 
concentration  camp  can  be  compared  to  a  child  growing  up  with  two 
psychotic  parents:  all  rules  are  reversed  and  the  source  of 
authority  is  capricious,  erratic  and  unpredictable,  so  that  the 
child  is  caught  in  a  hopeless  bind  just  as  was  the  prisoner  in  a 
concentrat ion  camp.  To  take  another  example,  a  recent  book  draws 
an  analogy  between  the  typical  foot  soldier's  experience  of  Viet 
Nam  and  cancer:  in  both  cases  the  fight  for  survival  required  the 
ultimate  exertion  and  input  of  the  individual  and  the  help  of  his 
comrades  (Can  Survive,  by  XXXXXX).  But  these  analogies  with 
either  the  holocaust  experience  or  cancer  are  less  telling  for  me 
than  the  analogy  between  the  two. 

Chapter  9:  Reopening  the  past 

In  1975?  the  television  series  called  The  Holocaust 
aired  on  television.  After  that  we  all  became  more  aware  of  the 
necessity  to  speak  out.  In  my  case  I  gave  many  public  lectures 
and  started  talking  to  school  children  as  well  as  university 
students.  I  guest  lectured  at  several  universities  and  to  this 
day  I  am  involved  in  holocaust  studies.  The  television  series  was 
watched  by  millions  of  viewers,  many  of  whom  had  until  then  only 
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the  vaguest  notion  of  what  the  holocaust  was  all  about.  The 
series  may  be  said  to  have  raised  the  consciousness  of  the  entire 
country  and  of  other  countries,  where  it  was  subsequently  aired, 
including  Germany.  The  series  was  widely  criticized  for 
allegedly  "trivializing"  the  experience  by  focusing  on  the  fate 
of  a  few  characters,  and  letting  them  survive  by  the  most 
unlikely  combination  of  circumstances.  But  as  in  the  authentic 
case  of  Anne  Frank,  the  dramatization  of  these  lives,  fictitious 
though  they  were,  drove  home  the  larger  experience  of  the 
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repercussions,  was  that  which  it  had  on  survivors.  Now,  thirty 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  it  suddenly  released  all  the 
inhibitions  that  had  previously  silenced  most  of  the  survivors. 
Some  reacted  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  distortions  of  the 
television  series;  some  wanted  a  share  of  the  attention  that 
suddenly  poured  over  survivors  and  their  tales;  but  for  most, 
there  was  at  last  a  sense  of  freedom  to  unburden  themselves  of 
the  memories  that  they  had  so  long  kept  to  themselves.  That  was 
certainly  my  case.  I  felt  a  need  to  start  talking  about  my 
experiences  publicly  to  groups,  large  and  small. 


For  me  it  all  began  with  an  invitation  from  the  Young 
Leadership  Division  of  the  New  Haven  Jewish  Federation,  who  asked 
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me  to  participate  in  a  panel  on  the  holocaust  on  November  21, 


1976.  I  agreed,  and  faced  a  traumatic  experience.  For  so  many 
years  I  had  kept  my  memories  almost  entirely  to  myself.  Now  I  was 
asked  to  speak  about  my  experiences  to  a  large  and  intelligent 
group  of  young  adults.  I  had  made  a  new  life  for  myself  and  now 
the  clock  was  turned  back  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
audience  of  some  fifty  people  was  spell-bound  by  my  remarks,  but 
the  effect  on  me  was  even  more  profound.  I  insisted  then  as  I 
was  always  to  do  later  that  I  had  made  a  new  life  for  myself 
after  the  war,  that  I  refused  to  let  the  holocaust  experience 
determine  and  dominate  my  post-war  life  or  that  of  my  family.  I 
now  arrived  at  a  new  synthesis:  to  achieve  my  personal  goals,  I 
discovered,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  suppress  or  ignore  my 
memories.  Rather  I  could  constructively  incorporate  them  in  my 
reconstructed  life. 

My  new  resolve  was  tested  massively  soon  thereafter. 
The  Federation  scheduled  a  large  public  event  for  the  following 
spring.  On  March  13,  1977,  a  panel  of  survivors  and  underground 
workers  were  brought  together  at  the  New  Haven  Jewish  Community 
Center  for  a  panel  entitled  "Eyewitnesses  to  History."  More  than 
six  hundred  people  crowded  the  auditorium.  The  other  speakers 
were  Dr.  Dori  Laub,  Dr.  Daniel  Fischer,  and  Mr.  Ib  Jorgensen,  the 
last  a  non-Jewish  school-teacher  who,  as  a  teen-ager  in  Denmark, 
had  worked  with  the  Danish  underground  to  smuggle  Jews  out  of 
Denmark  to  neutral  Sweden.  In  this  highly-charged  atmosphere,  we 
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all  recounted  our  particular  experiences  during  the  holocaust, 
and  I  was  able  to  do  so  calmly  and  almost  d ispass i ona te ly .  My 
composure  cracked  only  after  the  meeting  when  a  persistent 
reporter  demanded  to  know  more  intimate  details  of  my  hiding 
experience  than  I  had  been  willing  or  able  to  volunteer  in 
public . 


Thereafter,  I  was  asked  many  times  to  speak  to 
community  groups,  schools,  and  colleges.  In  general  I  accepted 
these  invitations.  I  felt  that  if  stories  such  as  mine  were  not 
told  now,  history  would  pass  us  by.  We  would  be  too  old  to  recall 
or  report  our  experiences  and  the  personal  link  to  them  that  only 
the  survivors  themselves  could  establish  would  be  broken.  One  of 
the  most  rewarding  results  was  the  emerging  interest  that  both  of 
my  children  began  to  take  in  the  subject.  Our  son  wrote  a  term 
paper  at  college  on  the  basis  of  an  interview  with  my  parents 
about  their  experience  during  the  holocaust  (see  chapter  8).  Our 
daughter  subsequently  became  program  director  at  Northeastern 
University's  Hillel,  and  invited  me  to  speak  to  one  of  her 
student  meetings.  When  she  subsequently  returned  to  the  Boston 
area  as  a  teacher  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  social  studies  in 
Brookline,  her  curriculum  included  a  sequence  on  the  holocaust. 
She  prepared  herself  by  taking  a  course  given  by  Facing  History 
and  Ourselves,  an  organization  with  headquarters  in  Boston 
dedicated  to  teaching  the  Holocaust  in  the  schools.  She 
regularly  invited  me  to  speak  to  her  class  about  my  experience. 
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and  that  was  often  the  highlight  of  the  children's  involvement, 
as  their  touching  letters  attested. 

I  found  that  the  more  I  spoke  the  easier  I  became 
with  the  topic.  Invitations  to  other  schools  in  Connecticut  and 
colleges,  including  Boston  University,  New  York  University  and 
Yale  University,  followed.  During  this  period,  I  became  involved 
with  Dr.  Dori  Laub,  a  psychiatrist  who  wanted  to  do  a  study  of 
the  psychotrauma  of  the  survivors.  He  himself  was  a  survivor  of 
one  of  the  worst  disasters  of  the  entire  holocaust  -  the 
destruction  of  the  Romanian  Jews  in  Transistria.  He  had  been  a 
participant  with  me  in  the  original  panels  sponsored  by  the  New 
Haven  Jewish  Federation,  but  wanted  to  study  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  professional  and  personal  interests.  To  this 
end,  he  needed  financial  support,  and  enlisted  my  help  in 
designing  proposals  for  grants.  For  six  years  we  worked  together 
and,  although  we  were  not  successful  in  securing  funding,  I  was 
nevertheless  instrumental  in  solving  his  problem  by  other  means. 
Another  friendship  I  had  struck  up  in  the  meantime  was  with 
Laurel  Vlock,  a  local  filmmaker,  who  had  come  around  to  the 
insight  that  only  a  combination  of  visual  and  oral  testimonies 
would  adequately  capture  the  memories  of  survivors.  I  invited 
both  of  them  to  my  house,  and  the  two  discovered  a  common 
interest  that  led  to  a  constructive  cooperation.  Enlisting  the 
help  of  Professor  Geoffrey  Hartman  of  Yale  University,  they 
ultimately  became  co-founders  of  the  Video-Archives  for  Holocaust 
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Testimonies  at  Yale.  Originally  funded  by  the  Revson  Foundation, 
these  Archives  have  since  been  sustained  by  and  named  for  the 
Fortunoff  Foundation  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Yale 
University  Library,  have  become  the  repository  of  oral  histories 
as  well  as  a  model  and  clearing-house  for  survivor  testimonies 
all  over  the  world.  Among  the  other  activities  of  the  Archives 
were  a  series  of  conferences  organized  by  Prof.  Hartman  at  the 
Whitney  Humanities  Center  at  Yale.  I  became  a  regular  participant 
in  these  conferences  and  thus  developed  an  academic  interest  in 
the  subject  which  I  pursued,  after  the  conferences  ceased,  by 
taking  courses  on  the  subject  with  Professors  Paula  Hyman  and 
Yehudah  Bauer.  Attendance  at  successive  meetings  of  the  World 
Congress  of  Jewish  Studies  in  Jerusalem  further  exposed  me  to 
other  points  of  view. 

The  Yale  project  focuses  on  the  video-taped  testimonies 
of  survivors.  I  was  among  their  first  interviewees,  with  Dr.  Laub 
himself  as  interviewer.  Since  then,  volunteers  have  largely  taken 
over  the  role  of  interviewers.  Many  years  later,  I  also  gave  a 
deposition  to  the  Museum  of  Jewish  Heritage  in  New  York.  This 
museum,  yet  to  be  built,  will  have  its  own  archive  of  survivor 
testimonies . 

Apart  from  the  Archives,  New  Haven  has  an  exceptionally 
active  interest  in  the  Holocaust  for  a  city  of  its  size.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  survivors 
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settled  here,  but  even  more  so  to  the  active  interest  in  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  some  of  them.  The  city  erected  a  Holocaust 
Memorial,  the  first  in  the  country,  under  its  then  Mayor  Frank 
Logue  .  Each  year  on  Yom  Hashoah,  the  Memorial  is  the  scene  of  a 
holocaust  remembrance,  and  I  have  been  a  participant  in  these 
observances;  on  one  occasion  I  was  asked  to  represent  Dutch  Jewry 
at  the  dedication  of  the  stones  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
various  concentration  camps,  including  Westerbork  in  Holland. 

In  many  ways  the  highlight  of  New  Haven’s  Holocaust 
activities  came  in  1989,  with  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  "Anne 
Frank  in  the  World."  I  helped  to  organize  the  multitude  of  events 
associated  with  this  exhibit,  which  reached  very  large  groups  of 
both  adults  and  school  children.  My  particular  contribution  was 
to  the  panel  "Anne  Frank:  Lessons  for  Humanity"  which  drew  a 
large  crowd  and  elicited  many  questions.  Audiences  have  become 
better  informed  over  the  years:  even  as  the  events  of  the 
Holocaust  recede  ever  further  into  the  past,  the  understanding  of 
them  -  at  least  for  those  not  determined  or  pre-disposed  to  deny 
them  -  is  increasing  in  a  gratifying  manner. 

The  panel  was  chaired  by  Deborah  Dwork,  a  historian  of 
the  Holocaust,  whom  I  had  gotten  to  know  in  a  peculiar  manner.  My 
best  friend  in  Holland,  with  whom  I  roomed  when  I  studied  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam,  had  been  interviewed  by  her  about  her 
own  experiences  as  a  child  in  hiding  during  the  war.  At  my 
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friend's  suggestion,  I  had  called  Dr.  Dwork  in  Washington, 
made  her  personal  acquaintance  when  she  came  to  New  Haven  to 
deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Child  Study  Center.  A  year  later  she 
moved  to  Yale;  her  book  appeared  under  the  title  of  Children  with 
a  Star  and  became  the  definitive  study  of  its  topic.  The  story  of 
my  roommate  was  featured  prominently  in  it. 

In  1991,  when  my  husband  took  a  sabbatical  leave,  we 
chose  to  spend  it  in  Holland,  and  I  decided  to  retrace  my  steps 
to  the  place  where  I  had  been  in  hiding.  My  husband  and  I  set  out 
one  morning  to  find  the  farm  where  I  had  been  hidden.  It  was  not 
easy  to  do,  because  now  there  was  a  paved  road  and  everything  had 
been  transformed.  There  was  a  bridge  where  formerly  there  was 
none.  But  we  persisted  in  our  inquiries  and  finally  we  located 
the  Brecken  polder.  I  knew  that  the  family  that  had  hidden  me 
was  not  living  there  any  more.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  as  well  as 
their  two  sons  had  died  and  only  their  daughter  was  still  alive. 
I  decided  to  ring  the  door  bell  of  one  of  the  farms  in  the  polder 
-  more  or  less  at  random.  When  I  asked  the  lady  of  the  house 
whether  she  could  tell  me  where  the  Boersma's  farm  was  she 
pointed  to  the  farm  just  across  the  road  from  her.  I  told  her 
that  I  was  here  from  America  and  that  I  was  interested  in  showing 
my  husband  where  I  had  been  in  hiding.  Oh  she  said,  you  must  be 
the  little  girl  who  was  hidden  by  the  Boersma  family.  Even  though 
it  was  lunchtime  she  was  very  cordial  and  invited  us  in.  I  told 
her  what  the  purpose  of  my  visit  was,  and  she  was  extremely 
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cooperative.  I  wanted  to  show  my  husband  the  bedstede  (bedstead) 
where  my  Mother  and  I  had  slept  for  all  those  years,  and  how  we 
went  by  rope  ladder  to  the  big  attic  of  the  farm  at  the  first 
sign  of  danger.  It  seemed  that  this  family  had  also  hidden  Jews 
and  did  the  same  things  as  we  had  encountered.  It  meant  a  lot  to 
me  to  show  my  husband  exactly  how  we  escaped  in  an  emergency 
because  I  had  always  told  him  about  but  it  is  hard  to  visualize 
something  that  is  so  unique.  She  showed  us  a  room  that  was 
identical  to  the  one  I  had  been  sitting  in  with  my  mother  during 
our  hiding  period,  for  her  house  was  an  exact  replica  of  the 
Boersma  house.  (See  illustrations).  "We  always  knew"  the  lady 
said  "that  there  were  other  Jews,  students,  and  striking  railroad 
workers  hidden  in  this  polder,  but  we  didn't  know  where  -  and  we 
did  know  that  some  other  farmers  were  more  than  ready  to  report 
us  to  the  occupation,  so  we  couldn't  venture  to  ask." 

Another  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  locating  the  farm 
on  this  and  many  previous  visits  was  that  I  had  only  seen  it  by 
daylight  once,  right  after  our  liberation.  My  dramatic  and 
largely  fortuitous  rediscovery  of  the  place  was  the  final  impetus 
for  at  last  setting  my  whole  story  down  on  paper. 
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